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Here we may use the term household to refer to this
basic territorial group.

In the village I found that in twenty-eight cases
individuals have been introduced into the economic
unit, living, eating, and working as members of the
household but clearly distinguished from the members
of the Chia. They were not connected with the Chia
by the necessary kinship ties and did not permanently
pool their property without discrimination into the
Chia but usually joined the unit upon definite terms.
The relation of such members to the group varies
from that of a long-term guest to having practically no
distinction from the members of the Chia except over
the legal rights of property.

There are three ways in which non-Chia members
may be introduced into a household. The member
may be a guest of a certain family and have made a
definite annual or monthly payment over a rather long
period of residence. For instance, a medical doctor
practising in the village had lived in the house of the
owner of the medicine store for many years. He had
a separate room and shared the daily life with his hosts.
Another case was that of a child whose own family
lived in another village, but who was brought up and
nursed in a house in the village. The parents of the
child made contributions each month to the family
nursing it. There were five cases of persons related
to their hosts by affinity. After the breaking up of
their own Chia, they join their relatives on the mother's
side. They could not be incorporated into the Chia
but would remain as guests, although practically they
lived in the house just as members of the Chia.

The institution of apprenticeship also provides a
way of introducing a working member from outside.